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HORTICULTURAL NEWS NOTES 


An Unusual Flower Show 


An unusual exhibition held by the 
Cohasset (Mass.) Garden Club re- 
cently offered many suggestions to 
other garden clubs for similar exhibi- 
tions. The main room was transformed 
into a great garden plot, there being 
a degree of co-ordination among all the 
exhibits which produced an unusual 
ensemble. Directly opposite the door 
a reproduction of the Miles Standish 
house had been erected by Mrs. 
Eugene F. Ladd. This showed the en- 
tire front wall with a portion of the 
roof and the chimney. A climbing 
Rose twined itself over the lattice 
above the door, while Hollyhocks and 
other flowers were seen growing under 
the windows. A lawn occupied a small 
space in front of the house, and an 
added touch of realism was given 
by a lusty weed in the middle of the 
walk. 

Close by was a wood scene put up 
by Mrs. B. Preston Clark. A pool and 
mossy bank made a background for 
Japanese Irises and similar plants. 
Across the room a reproduction on a 
smaller scale of Ann Hathaway’s cot- 
tage had been made by Mrs. J. Frank- 
lin MeKelvin. A Euonymus vine 
climbed over the front of the house 
and a small garden in front was filled 
with miniature plants. 

Several other exhibits helped to 
bring about the garden effect, while 
the table exhibits were staged in an 
adjoining room. 





Rose Pilgrimage 


The American Rose Society pilgrim- 
age into Canada started July 1. The 
party was in charge of Dr. F. E. Ben- 
nett of St. Thomas, who had made all 
arrangements for accommodations, 
entertainment and transportation. The 
first stop was at the Niagara Falls 
Rose garden, the oniy garden the en- 
tire day which was not yet fully in 
bloom, influenced, doubtless, by the 
proximity to the cooling sprays from 
the Falls. 

The next stop was at Welland 
through which flows both the Welland 


river and the vastly improved Wel- 
land canal. The garden of Col. Hugh 
A. Rose, now made a loeal secretary 
of the American Rose Society, was 
visited and reflected an up-to-date- 
ness and a care that aroused great 
interest on the part of the visitors. 
Betty Uprichard was there in its two- 
toned glory; Mabel Morse, as yellow 
as Claudius Pernet: Souv. de Georges 
Pernet; Mrs. Herbert Stevens; Hein- 
rich Munch; Margaret Hulton and 
Wm. R. Smith. All were in fine form. 


Thence the ambassadors of the Rose 
proceeded to Simcoe, where Prof. Crow 
received and entertained the party, 
showing them examples of his work 
in hybridizing, which is being carried 
on on an extensive seale, and also 
evidence of the exacting study he is 
making of black spot, segregating 
types of Roses entirely immune from 
other types particularly subject to 
this pest. He has never seen any black 
spot on American Pillar or Climbing 
American Beauty yet, though sur- 
rounded with heavily infested stocks 
in other varieties. 

Paul’s Lemon Pillar was here seen 
at its best and Lady Duncan reminded 
visitors somewhat of Max Graf; 


Moyesi was in use; Rugosa repens 
alba and Mme. Saney de Parabere still 





in bloom and hardy enough for 
Alaska. 

On Saturday morning, July 3, 
Mayor Hanford of St. Thomas co- 
operated with Dr. Bennett in leading 
the party about the remarkable city 
of St. Thomas, remarkable in this 
respect, that it is one of the cleanest, 
neatest appearing towns of its size, 
about 13,000, that one is likely to see 
in a week’s travel. 

The tourists inspected the trial 
grounds of the Horticultural Society 
which occupy a site next to the Alma 
College for girls. On these grounds 
were no less than 300 varieties of 
Gladiolus and an exiensive assortment 
of perennials, and many other items 
of value that were being grown for 
the later benefit of members. 

It was nearly noon when the pil- 
grims bade farewell to these model 
city streets and hied away by motor 
to London, where a delightful lunch- 
eon was served. Those who could again 
inspected the outstanding beauty 
spots before starting on their long 
journey home. 

—Robert Pyle. 
West Grove, Pa. 





Flowers for Flowerless Philadelphia 


A movement was started five years 
ago through the Art Alliance of Phil- 
adelphia for the collection of flowers at 
the stations and their distribution 





REPRODUCTION OF MILES STANDISH HOUSE AT COHASSET GARDEN CLUB SHOW 
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among settlements, day nurseries and 
hospitals. This year another stand was 
added on the Parkway near the Wills’ 
Eye Hospital, for motorists. There are 
now three booths, at The Parkway, the 
Broad Street Station, and the Reading 
Terminal. 

The work has been augmented by 
many local clubs each taking one day 
a week as their day to collect and 
bring flowers and take charge of the 
booth. Among the clubs interested are 
the following: 

Bala-Cynwyd Woman’s Club 

Brookline Club of Delaware County 

Bryn Mawr Woman’s Club 

Burd School 

Carson College 

Ward Branches of the Civie Club of 
Philadelphia. 

Doyleston Nature Club 

Lansdale Women’s Club 

Mothers-in-Council of Germantown 

Federated Clubs of Delaware Co. 

The Neighbors, Hatboro 

Philadelphia Mothers’ Club 

Review Club of Oak Lane 

Swarthmore Women’s Club 

Temple University Women’s Club 

Wayne Saturday Club 

West Chester New Century 

Women’s Auxiliary of North Hill 

Country Club 
Women’s Club of Noble 
Women’s Club of Ardmore 
Women’s Club of Germantown 
Women’s Club of Wyncote 
Women’s Club of Wynnefield 





Book on Small Fruits 


A book on small fruits published by 
the State Experiment Station at 
Geneva, N. Y. is now ready for dis- 
tribution. This volume, entitled ‘‘The 
Small Fruits of New York,’’ is the 
seventh in a series of books on the 
hardy fruits published during the 
past twenty years. 

Practically every variety of small 
fruit that will grow on the Station 
grounds is described in the new book, 
and many of the more important va- 
rieties are illustrated in beautiful 
color plates. In all, descriptions are 
given of 708 varieties of Raspberries, 
193 varieties of Blackberries, 48 varie- 
ties of Dewberries, 183 varieties of 
Currants, 244 varieties of Goose- 
berries, and 1,362 varieties of Straw- 
berries. 

Special consideration is given to 
outstanding varieties valuable for 
home and market, new varieties of 
marked promise, and sorts which have 
proved particularly valuable in breed- 
ing. The development of the small 
fruits is relatively recent as compared 
with the history of the tree fruits, 
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says Dr. U. P. Hedrick, author of the 
book, and an effort is made to trace 
this development in each instance. 

Due to the high cost of printing, 
the State Comptroller has ruled that 
‘The Small Fruits of New York’’ 
must be sold at cost, and the sale 
price has been fixed at $7.50 per vol- 
ume. Orders may be sent directly to 
the Experiment Station at Geneva 
with remittance. 





Thomaston Garden Club Show 


The Thomaston (Me.) Garden Club 
held its second exhibition July 13. 
Peonies formed the principal feature, 
and there were notabie displays of 
La Cygne, Milton Hill, Therese, Mme. 
Bernhardt, Tourangelle, Eugenie Ver- 
dier and Albatre among others. A 
pool was especially interesting. Water 
Lilies floated in it, while it was flanked 
by Iris pseudacorus, Royal Ferns, 
Meadow Rues and Columbines. For- 
get-me-nots traced a blue path along 
a walk and a‘real frog peered over a 
mossy bank. 





EARLY AUGUST WORK 


SOW Hollyhock seed now. It can go 
into the ground as soon as ripened, 
but should not be planted over half 
an inch deep. 


DISBUD Dahlias if extra large flowers 
are desired for shows, removing the 
two outside buds. It is well to give 
a little extra feeding of a balanced 
fertilizer to Dahlias which have been 

* disbudded. 


SOW the seeds of Forget-me-nots 
either in the open ground or better 
still in a frame. 

GIVE the hardy Chrysanthemums a 
light application of pulverized sheep 
manure. This will give substance 
to the flowers. Also give the plants 
a liberal application of water. 

PLANT Madonna Lily bulbs within the 
next two or three weeks, but only 
about three inches deep. 


OUT the flowers of Phlox before they 
go to seed. 

KEEP Delphiniums, Phlox and Holly- 
hocks sprayed with a strong sulphur 
solution. 

SET out new Japanese Irises and di- 
vide plants which have been in the 
garden for several years. Remem- 
ber that they should go two inches 
underground instead of being 
planted almost on the surface as are 
the Bearded Irises. 

CUT back your Sweet Alyssum edg- 
ings; cultivate them and work in a 
liberal quantity of pulverized sheep 
manure; then water freely. 

SOW Spinach for fall use. 


PLANT Lettuce seed thinly in ground 
which has been heavily manured. 
MAKE a last sowing of Beets, using 

a quick growing variety. 
SOW seeds of Mustard, Cress and 
Radishes. 


MAKE an extra effort to get rid of 
the weeds and crab grass, which are 
less vigorous than early in the sea- 
son. 

DUST arsenate of lead or pyrethrum 
powder on the Oabbages to destroy 
the cabbage worms. 
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Vegetable Growers’ Annual Field Day 


August 4 is the date on which the 
annual field day will be observed at 
the Market Garden Field Station at 
Cedar Hill, Waltham, Mass. The hours 
are from 10 to 4. This institution is a 
substation of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College designed and main- 
tained for the purpose of conducting 
experiments and demonstrations in be- 
half of the vegetable growing industry 
of the state. Specialists will be avail- 
able for personal consultation on plant 
diseases, insect pests, soil fertility and 
other problems of the grower. 

A complete line of gardening tools 
and machinery will be on display— 
motor cultivators, hand cultivators, ir- 
rigation systems, weeders, seeder, tying 
machines, thinning machinery, sprayers 
and dusters. 





TWO CAMPANULAS 


Campanula lactiflora coerulea is a 
very attractive and useful perennial 
which is much used along the North 
Shore in Massachusetts and in New- 
port, R. L, but which seems to be 
missing from gardens in many other 
sections. This Campanula grows about 
three feet high and produces large 
numbers of light blue flowers up and 
down a stiff erect stem. Its flowering 
season is long, and it combines well 
with other blooms. When used in 
groups this is an exceedingly useful 
plant and deserves wider recognition 
than it commonly receives. C. lacti- 
flora, the type, has white flowers and 
is also a good garden subject. It comes 
from Siberia, and like most of the 
Campanulas is easily grown from 
seeds. 

C. glomerata is a less ornamental 
species, and yet has an attractive 
flower. It is fairly common in Eng- 
lish gardens, but is seen only occa- 
sionally here, although there are sec- 
tions where it has escaped from culti- 
vation and is found growing wild. As 
this fact may indicate, it is an ex- 
ceedingly easy subject to grow, thriv- 
ing in almost any situation. Indeed it 
requires a little curbing to keep it 
from becoming a nuisance. 

This Campanula grows not over two 
feet high, and has large, heavy look- 
ing leaves. The bell-like flowers are 
deep purple in color, and form a head 
at the top of a stout flower stem. The 
only way to use this Campanula satis- 
factorily is in masses and in such a 
situation the effect is good. 
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The Madonna Lily 


The fact that Lilium candidum is 
known by six different names—Ma- 
donna lily, Ascension lily, Bourbon 
lily, Lent lily, St. Joseph’s lily and 
Annunciation lily—is proof of its long 
and wide popularity. This fact also 
hints at the ease of its adaptabity 
to a wide variety of cultural condi- 
tions. Out of several scores of species 
it is one of the dozen or so most 
easily grown. Therefore every one 
who has a garden should have it, 
though his available area be small. 

Whenever the bulbs can be secured 
from some local garden they should 
be given preference, because they may 
be had freshly dug. The shorter time 
they are out of the ground the better. 
As soon as the tops have completely 
died down in late summer or early 
fall is the best time to dig them. 
When they must be purchased, the 
order should be placed with some 
American grower rather than with 
a seedsman who imports bulbs from 
abroad, because the American bulbs 
will presumably be out of the ground 
a shorter time than if brought from 
Europe or still farther away. In any 








ease the order should be placed dur- 
ing August, and always for immedi- 
ate shipment on digging of the stock. 
As soon as the bulbs arrive they 
should be planted. 

This Lily will do well in any good 
garden soil either in full sun or par- 
tial shade though better in the latter. 
When planted in early fall the bulbs 
should send up rosettes of leaves 
usually in six to eight weeks. These 
may be covered at the approach of 
winter with loose brush to collect 
wind-swept leaves. The leaves will 
protect the plants from damage by 
alternate heaving and settling of the 
soil due to repeated freezing and 
thawing. 

In spring only the brush need be 
removed, the leaves being allowed to 
remain, unless they would prove un- 
sightly. For this reason it is desirable 
to have the Lilies planted where such 
debris will not be offensive to the 
eye, and where it may be allowed to 
decay from year to year. 

In spring the flower stems will be- 
gin to appear. By June or July they 
will have grown from two to five feet 
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tall and will be crowned by one to 
sometimes a score of virgin white, 
deliciously fragrant flowers three or 
four inches long and as_ wide. 
There are several varieties of this Lily, 
but none is enough of an improvement 
y»ver the original species to warrant 
the extra cost of bulbs. 


Suffern, N. Y. —M. C. Kains. 





VERBENA VENOSA 


Verbena venosa is different in habit 
from most members of the family, and 
a very handsome plant. Its roots are 
tuberous, and may be readily divided 
so as to make new plants. It grows 
about a foot high, and produces great 
numbers of purple flower heads. It is 
an excellent plant for bedding, bloom- 
ing nearly all summer. In the middle 
states this species is hardy, but is sure 
to be winter killed in the north. It is 
best to take up the tubers before the 
ground freezes hard, and to store them 
like Dahlia tubers in the cellar until 
spring. As they multiply the tubers 
may be separated in the early part of 
April when being planted out. Early 
planting is desirable in order to in- 
duce early flowering. This Verbena 
like the others may also be grown 
from seeds sown in the greenhouse in 
January or February. 











MADONNA LILIES NEVER LOSE THEIR CHARM 
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Strawberry Growing* 





The essential point when growing 
strawberries is to have a well drained 
soil that is well supplied with humus 
and does not suffer from droughts 
during dry seasons. A fertile, fri- 
able, loamy soil is the most desirable 
although berries grow in nearly pure 
sand and even heavy clay. The more 
uneongenial the soil is, the more es- 
sential it is that it be abundantly sup- 
plied with humus and plant food. The 
lighter soils warm up quickly and 
consequently produce earlier ripening 
fruit than heavy cold soils. 

It is not desirable to plant straw- 
berries immediately after a grass sod 
has been turned under, on account of 
possible root injury from wire worms 
and white grubs or larvae of the 
June bug. If sod ground has to be 
used, it is advisable to fall plow it, 
as the winter exposure may kill some 
of the insects and improve its tex- 
ture. Much better success, however, 
can be expected if the plants are set 
in soil that has produced a tilled crop 
the previous year. An excellent rota- 
tion for strawberries is clover two 
years, potatoes one year, and straw- 
berries one or two years. Clover, un- 
like grass, is not infested badly with 
June bug larvae, and potatoes, if 
well cared for, clean out many of the 
obnoxious weeds. Any cultivated crop, 
however, is satisfactory. 

Before plowing the soil a good 
dressing of manure, should be ap- 
plied. If manure is not available a 
good fertilizer such as 4-8-10 may be 
used. As strawberry plants are shal- 
low rooted, a portion of the well 
rotted manure or fertilizer may be 
applied to advantage after plowing 
and worked in by disking or raking. 

Top-dressing plantations in the 
early spring with nitrate of soda has 
proved to be injurious, for it in- 
creases the size of the plants and 
reduces the yield. In fact the berries 
are soft and inferior in quality and 
the plants wilt more in dry weather. 

If one can secure young plants (not 
old plants) from his own or neigh- 
bors’ gardens, so much the better, for 
in shipping the plants the root-hairs 
and root-tips are very easily injured. 
A drying out or over-heating may 
cause the death of the plants, es- 
pecially if they are not handled prop- 
erly as soon as received. The sooner 
the plants are set after they have 
arrived, the better, but if the soil is 


*From a lecture at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, June 27, by Richard Wellington of 
Geneva, N. Y. 


not ready, the plants should either 
be heeled in or planted temporarily 
in flats or boxes. When heeled in, the 
bundles should be opened and the 
plants spread out singly in a trench, 
the soil firmed about the roots and 
water applied if necessary. 

Some growers and particularly 


‘nurserymen like to start a bed in the 


fall, as the plants become well es- 
tablished before cold weather and in 
the spring make a quicker start. On 
the other hand, if the weather is dry 
during the fall, there may be con- 
siderable winter killing. The main 
objection to fall setting from the 
grower’s standpoint is that he will 
not obtain much fruit the following 
spring and so must hold the plants 
another year for a good crop. 

Under ideal conditions, when a 
plant can be lifted and planted im- 
mediately, and the soil and weather 
are suitable for transplanting, little 
pruning of the foliage is necessary. 
On the other hand if the plants have 
been shipped and the weather condi- 
tions and soil are adverse, all the 
leaves except one or two should be 
trimmed off. 

A very essential point in planting 
strawberries is to have the crown set 
even surface of the grounds. If the 
plant is set too shallow it is liable to 
dry out, and if too deep to die from 
suffocation. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that the soil be well firmed 
around the roots by the hand or foot. 
If the soil is too dry an application 
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of water at the time of setting and 
possibly later will prove beneficial. 
After the water has soaked in, loose, 
dry earth should be drawn around 
the plant to prevent the baking of the 
soil and to lessen the evaporation of 
water. 

Throughout the growing season a 
good surface tilth should be main- 
tained and all the weeds removed. 
The flower buds should be kept 
pinched off, as they rob the newly 
set plant of nourishment and inter- 
fere with the formation of runners. 
If one has set ever-bearers, it is cus- 
tomary to keep all flowers removed 
for about two months, that is, until 
about July 15, and to let all the later 
flowers produce fruit. 

After the ground freezes in late 
fall or early winter, it is advisable 
to cover the entire bed with a mulch 
of straw about two inches in thick- 
ness. This covering checks the heav- 
ing out of plants caused by alternate 
thawing and freezing. Care must be 
taken that the mulch is neither too 
thick nor too dense, for it is easy to 
suffocate the plants. A loose covering 
of straw, marsh hay or pine needles 
is much safer to use than leaves that 
mat down when wet. In the spring 
the covering should be pulled off the 
plants and left in the rows and be- 
tween the plants to hold the moisture, 
suppress the weeds and keep the 
berries clean. If late strawberries are 
desired the mulch should be left on 
the bed as long as possible, that is, 
until the foliage commences to blanch. 

The fall, or autumn-bearing kinds, 
fruit also in early summer and hence 
the name ever-bearers, even though 

















WELL GROWN 


STRAWBERRIES 
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there is a rest period of a few weeks 
between the early summer and fall 
crops. Eventually fall bearing kinds 
that will serve all purposes will un- 
doubtedly be produced but at the 
present time the fall bearing varieties 
require exceptional climatic and soil 
conditions for their best development. 

Howard, called Premier in certain 
sections, is one of the most promis- 
ing early varieties. It was originated 
by H. A. Howard, of Belchertown, 
Mass., and introduced in 1909. Dun- 
lap probably should be _ ineluded 
among the early kinds, although it is 
being rapidly replaced by Howard. 
Joe, or Joe Johnson, is one of the 
best late mid-season varieties, as it 
thrives under many different condi- 
tions, although its plants are a little 
tender. Bliss and Bouquet, two new 
seedlings produced by the New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station are 
also well worthy of trial. The latter 
ripens a few days the earlier and 
has a slightly more acid flavor. Both 
have done exceptionally well on the 
heavy clay loams of western New 
York. 

Marshall, the standard of high 
quality, needs no comment. It was 
originated in 1890 as a chance seed- 
ling with Marshall F. Ewell of Marsh- 
field Hills, Mass. Unfortunately, it 
requires a very fertile soil, winter 
kills easily, and is subject to leaf- 
spot. As it is a shy plant maker, it 
makes a good variety for hill culture. 
Belt, or William Belt is a desirable 
berry for the home garden although 
it is too soft for shipping. 





COMING EVENTS 


Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 12-13.—American 
Gladiolus Society’s annual Exhibition at Ed- 
gerton Park. 

New York, Aug. 12-14.—The Horticultural 
Society of New York’s conference on plant 
sterility. 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 21-22.—Gladiolus Ex- 
hibition at Horticultural Hall. 

San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 26-28. — The 
Dahlia Society of California’s Show at the 
Palace Hotel. 

Boston, Mass., August 28-29. — Exhibition 
of the Products of Children’s Gardens at 
Horticultural Hall. 

Seattle, Wash., Sept. 6.—The Seattle Rose 
Society’s annual Convention at the Council 
Chamber. 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 11-12.—Dahlia Exhi- 
bition at Horticultural Hall. 

Burholme, Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 16-17.— 
The Burholme Horticultural Society’s sixth 
annual Dahlia and Fall Show. 

Englewood, N. J., Sept. 18-19.—The Engle- 
wood Dahlia Society’s second annual Show 
in the Englewood Armory. 

Camden, N. J., Sept. 21-22.—The joint 
show of the Dahlia Society of New Jersey 
and the Camden Dahlia Society at the new 
convention hall. 

New York City, Sept. 28-29-30,— The 
American Dahlia Society’s annual Show at 
the 104th Field Artillery Armory. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 4-5.—The Cleveland 
Horticultural Society’s annual Chrysanthe- 
mum and Vegetable Show at the Woodward 
Masonic Temple. 

New York, Nov. 4-5-6-7.—The Horticultural 
Society of New York's nineteenth annual 
Autumn Exhibition in the American Museum 
of Natural History. 
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Dust Instead of Sprays 


Amateur garden makers are finding 
poison dusts much easier to handle than 
wet sprays which are often not easy to 
prepare. On the whole the dusts are not 
quite so efficient or economical as the 
wet sprays, but on the other hand the 
ease with which they can be applied 
and the fact that they accomplish their 
purpose when used in sufficient quan- 
tities recommends them to amateurs. 
These dusts are put on readily with 
dusting guns and bellows of different 
kinds. The powder chamber may 
be kept loaded ready for instant use, 
which is a great convenience. Some 
garden makers like to have two or 
three dusting guns so that they may 
be prepared for any emergency at a 


deaux mixture in the wet state, but 
this is a messy decoction with which 
most amateurs do not like to bother. 

There are also on the market sev- 
eral patent dusting mixtures which are 
very useful in dealing with common 
garden troubles. Some of these mix- 
tures combine so many ingredients 
that they can be used for all kinds of 
pests and blights. Naturally they are 
more expensive than the simpler prep- 
arations but this is a small matter in a 
garden of limited proportions. 





BULBS IN OREGON 
Dear Sir:—Under the title, ‘‘The 
Lesser Bulbs,’’ in the June 1 issue you 
diseuss the French Anemone and state 




















A HAND DUSTING DEVICE 


moment’s notice. 

Dry arsenate of lead is the common 
dust to use for insects which eat the 
foliage. When combined with pow- 
dered sulphur it forms the Massey dust 
which has been recommended for sev- 
eral years to Rose growers. Dusting 
sulphur alone is efficacious for com- 
bating mildew, provided a very finely 
ground form such as is sold at the seed 
stores is used. Tobacco dust mixed 
with the other materials or used alone 
gives fair results in combating plant 
lice, but liquid nicotine spray is more 
satisfactory when plant lice are very 
plentiful. 

Dry bordeaux mixture may be used 
in any of the dusting guns with con- 
siderable success, although it is not as 
satisfactory as freshly prepared bor- 


that it is not suitable for out-door 
culture in our American climate. I 
have been growing the French Anemone 
for about seven years and have always 
grown them outdoors. Not only have I 
had large, rich-colored flowers, with 
stems from twelve to eighteen inches 
long, but the inerease in the bulbs has 
been from two to seven. This year the 
plants were in flower before Christmas 
but when we have snow and freezing 
weather they come in February. 

The Ranunculus, too, which you 
mention as unsuitable for open 
ground, is quite successful here. I 
have had excellent results from seed 
sown in the open and have had a large 
increase in the tubers. 

—Walter H. Gerke. 
Portland, Ore. 
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CONFERENCE ON FLOWER AND 
FRUIT STERILITY 


Prominent scientists from many 


parts of the world are to gather in 
New York from August 12 to 14, to 
participate in the International Con- 
ference on Flower and Fruit Sterility 
which is to be conducted under the 
auspices of the Horticultural Society 
of New York. The organization of 
the conference has been in charge of 
an executive committee consisting of 
Dr. N. L. Britton, Mr. Frederic R. 
Newbold, and Dr. A. S. Stout, with 
the assistance of a local advisory com- 


mittee. The entertainment committee 
for the conference consists of Mr. 
John Scheepers, Mrs. Harold I. Pratt, 
Mrs. Samuel Sloan, T. A. Havemeyer 
and Mr. W. R. Coe. Hotel Roosevelt 
will be headquarters. 

As a very large number of papers 
will be presented, those from American 
contributors are to be given as sum- 
maries, each to consume not more than 
ten minutes. This will allow time for 
questions and discussion. The Horti- 
cultural Society of New York is to 
publish the proceedings of the confer- 
ence as a volume of its Memoirs. 

The conference will convene at 
Schermerhorn Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Thursday forenoon, August 
12. Thursday afternoon session will be 
held in the lecture hall of the New 
York Botanical Garden at 2 o’clock. 
At the close of the session there will 
be opportunity for inspecting the gar- 
dens, guides being provided. 

Friday’s session will take place at 
the Boyce Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research, Yonkers. After the 
session there will be opportunity for 
inspecting the building and grounds 
of the Institute. Friday evening an in- 
formal gathering and smoker will be 
held at Hotel Roosevelt. 

Saturday’s conference will be held 
at_ Brooklyn Botanic Garden, and at 
the close of the session the experi- 
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mental grounds, rock gardens, ete., will 
be visited. 

The speakers will include many men 
of prominence, among those from 
abroad being Professor George Tisch- 
ler, University of Kiel, Germany; Dr. 
Kathleen B. Blackburn and Dr. J. W. 
Heslop Harrison, Armstrong College, 
University of Durham, England; Dr. 
W. E. DeMol, Lisse, Holland; Mr. 
Fred J. Chittenden, director of the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s garden, 
England; Dr. Rudolph Florin, Royal 
Swedish Museum of Natural History, 
Sweden; Mr. M. B. Crane, of the John 
Innis Horticultural Institution, Eng- 
land; Professor N. Maximow, Insti- 
tut de Botanique Appliquee, Lenin- 
grad, Russia; Torasaburo Susa, Hok- 
kaido Imperial University, Sapporo, 
Japan; Professor Akio Kikuchi, Tot- 
tori Agricultural college, Japan; Pro- 
fessor F. Kotowski, College of Agri- 
culture, Warsaw, Poland; Professor 
Ernst Lehmann, University of Tubin- 
gen, Germany; Dr. M. J. Sirks, In- 
stitut voor Plantenverdiling, Wagen- 
ingen, Holland. 





CALIFORNIA’S GREAT REDWOOD 
HIGHWAY 


Scientists who have studied the sub- 
ject agree that ‘‘ there is every reason 
to believe that during the millions of 
years since vegetable life first ap- 
peared, no finer forest has existed on 
earth than the Redwoods (Sequoia 
sempervirens) that are found along 
the Eel River and to the North in 
California. 

No one ean picture the wonder of 
these woods without seeing them; no 
one can see them without a burning 
desire to preserve for posterity the 
mighty grandeur of the Redwood 
highway. If a wide enough strip of 
these forests as they now stand could 
be saved each side of the road and of 
the Eel River along which the road 
runs for many miles, we should be 
rendering high service to future gen- 
erations of naturalists, scientists and 
the army of vacationists increasingly 
in search of the beautiful places of 
the earth for rest and recreation. For 
‘‘the Redwood Highway Empire is 
destined to be one of the outstanding 
playgrounds of the West, as well as 
the best known mainline Highway in 
the country, because of its Giant Red- 
wood forests alone, where you may 
ride through over one hundred miles 
of these great trees. The territory 
bordering it offers the finest hunting 
and fishing to be found anywhere,’’ in 
the midst of the varying beauty of 
rivers and streams and lagoons, the 
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smooth beaches, and rocky cliffs of the 
Pacific, where here and there the road 
leaves the forest to wind high above 
the ocean, in stretches as beautiful as 
any on the Mediterranean. 

A number of patches and groves 
have been saved through the splendid 
efforts of the ‘‘Save The Redwoods 
League.’’ They have done great work, 
in arousing interest in the project and 
have now in hand a very important 
plan to save two large tracts of the 
heaviest timber. But these are all 
sections on the road, with long 
stretches which the lumber com- 
panies will be obliged to cut within a 
very few years if nothing is done, 
leaving miles of blackened stumps on 
this majestic highway which the 
United States should preserve. Not 
only as a supremely beautiful monu- 
ment of scientific and historic inter- 
est, but as an ideal play ground. 

Cannot a country with a treasure so 
unique be roused in time to save it, 
that we and those who come after us 
may drive there in the shadowy mys- 
tery of trees that have stood with the 
moss and ferns about their feet for 
more than a thousand years? In no 
other place on earth do they grow, 
these ‘‘representatives of the vegeta- 
tion of a geological age long past.’’ 
Do we mean to sweep this clean except 
for a few scattered groves? That 
would be a tragic and shameless 
thing to do. 

—Elizabeth R. Vaughan. 
South Berwick, Me. 





BULBS FOR FALL 


The fall bulb catalogues which are 
now being received lay special stress 
on Tulips, which are likely to be 
planted in unusually large quantities 
this season because of the embargo on 
Narcissi. In spite of this embargo, 
which prohibits the importation of 
Narcissus bulbs, most of the cata- 
logues list a few Narecissi which are 
American grown. In many instances 
no prices are given. The statement 
is made that some Paper Whites and 
Daffodils will be available, but the 
grades and prices cannot be accu- 
rately determined until the stock is 
dug. Orders are being accepted with 
the proviso that they may be filled 
pro rata, and prices may be quoted be- 
fore delivery is made. It is quite prob- 
able that an unusually large plant of 
miscellaneous bulbs such as Chiono- 
doxas, Winter Aconites, Grape Hya- 
einths, Scillas and Snowdrops will 
be made, as the impression prevails 
that the embargo will be placed upon 
them within a few years. 
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Driveway Planting 


For several years much attention 
has been given by the Arnold Arbor- 
etum to plants available for planting 
along drives and especially those use- 
ful for filling narrow beds between 
the driveways and the walks which 
are parallel to them. The native wild 
Rose (Rosa virginiana, often called R. 
lucida) has been found by far the 
most satisfactory plant for this pur- 
pose. This Rose, which is fairly com- 
mon in New England, makes an up- 
right shrub from two to three feet 
high. Its leaves, which are lustrous in 
the spring, remain green until late 
fall, turning yellow in October. A 
variety first obtained from Mt. Desert 
Island, off the coast of Maine, and 
known as R. virginiana lamprophylla, 
is particularly handsome, having a 
denser habit and darker green leaves 
than the type. 

Although this hardy, native Rose 
makes a good low hedge throughout 
the summer, it is handsomest, of 
course, when in flower, the large pink 
single blooms being borne in great 
profusion. The red hips which follow 
the flowers are also showy, and add 
to the beauty of the plants through 
the summer months. 

The plant which has been found 
next most useful is the Fragrant 


Sumae (Rhus canadensis). This is 
another native shrub, but one which 
has more of a spreading habit than 
the Rose, often covering a space four 
or five feet wide, with the lower 
branches resting on the ground. The 
flowers appear in the spring before 


‘the coming of the leaves. They are 


small, and bright yellow, and are fol- 
lowed by dull red fruits in June. Little 
note is made of these fruits as they 
are hidden for the most part by the 
leaves. This is a good shrub for slop- 
ing banks, and makes very vigorous 
growth in rich soil. 





SIBERIAN IRIS ORIENTALIS 


When Mr. Peter Barr discovered 
Iris orientalis in Japan and brought 
it to Iris lovers in Ameriea, he intro- 
duced to this country one of the most 
beautiful and decorative Irises we 
have in our gardens to-day. This was 
not an easy plant to bring to this 
country, because it is a very difficult 
thing to move. However, Mr. Barr 
sueceeded in bringing over both Snow 
Queen and Blue King. 

To my mind there is not an Iris of 
any other species that makes so won- 
derful a display as the Orientalis 
Siberian. It is beautiful in masses 
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and whether it borders a drive or is 
planted on the edge of a pond it gives 
sheets of lovely bloom, lasting for a 
long time after the standard varie- 
ties have faded. It likes sunlight but 
some of mine, planted in the woods on 
the edge of a small pool, blossom pro- 
fusely. It will grow in dry or damp 
places but not in water, as does Iris 
pseudacorus. The tall, grasslike 
leaves are very ornamental in summer 
and form masses of green foliage 
throughout the spring and fall. One 
clump in a garden is very ornamental. 
Rows upon rows of these Irises, 
planted two or three feet apart, re- 
semble yards and yards of blue and 
white ribbon. 

At Sunnymede Gardens, when the 
first dwarf Irises come into blossom, 
we are impatient for the Siberians 
and can hardly wait until some fine, 
sunny morning about the middle of 
June, when they seem literally to 
burst into bloom. Blue King bears 
handsome, clear blue-purple flowers 
on tall stems. Snow Queen is a large, 
ivory-white flower, having a distinct 
orange marking on its throat. Both of 
these are wonderful Irises for cutting 
and many of the florists who are 
looking for rare and beautiful things 
come to Sunnymede each year. 

—Grace A. M. Clark. 
Sunnymede, 
Sharon, Mass. 





* 














ROSA VIRGINIANA AS USED IN THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 








This has been an unusually favor- 
able season for the production of per- 
fect Roses. There has been less mil- 
dew and less black spot than usual, 
and flowers of high quality have been 
found in gardens everywhere. Roses 
are more notional, apparently, than is 
commonly supposed. Kinds which 
thrive remarkably well in one situa- 
tion are found to give poor results in 
others. In several private gardens 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet has not 
given a good account of itself, but in 
the Rose garden at Franklin Park, 
Boston, it has been wonderfully fine. 
Indeed, the flowers which I saw there 
recently were almost as good as the 
blooms produced in greenhouses in 
winter. 

One thing is certain. No amateur 
should try to grow any of the Pernet- 
iana Roses unless he is willing to 
give them constant attention, includ- 
ing frequent applications of the Mas- 
sey dust and regular applications of 
water. At Mrs. Harriet Foote’s gar- 
den in Marblehead, Mass., I recently 
saw both Angele Pernet and Georges 
Pernet. They are very lovely Roses 
indeed. The former is especially bril- 
liant. It is orange-red in color, but 
the outside petals are golden yellow. 

Ville de Paris is another Pernet- 
Ducher production which is growing 
uncommonly well in Mrs. Foote’s 
garden. This is a yellow Rose which 
was recently awarded a gold medal at 
the Bagatelle Garden trials. The long 
handsome buds are followed by large 
full blooms. If this Rose does as well 
in the hands of American propaga- 
tors as it does on the stock used 
abroad, it will be a splendid addition 
to our list of yellow varieties. 

After all, though, it is difficult to 
surpass Constance as a yellow Rose. 
To be sure it does not hold its color 
so well as some of the newer varieties 
unless it is shaded somewhat, but in 
form and habit it is a delightful Rose. 
Golden Emblem is another good yel- 
low, and the buds are particularly 
charming. It is too shy a bloomer, 
however, to satisfy the average ama- 
teur. 

I have been interested this season 
in the elimbing Aaron Ward, a 
variety which keeps the color and 
form of the dainty bush Rose which 
has been a popular yellow variety for 
many years. 

Columbia is proving rather disap- 
pointing as an outdoor Rose, especi- 


ally after the weather begins to get 
warm. The buds take on a somewhat 
shriveled appearance, and the flowers 
do not open up well. I think that 
there are many better pink varieties 
for gardens of amateurs. 

Cheerful is a pink Rose which 
seems especially worth while. The 
brillianey of its pink coloring is quite 
remarkable, and there is a yellow 
glow which justifies the name which 
has been given to this Rose. It is a 
particularly good variety for garden 
makers who love Roses before they 
are fully open, as the large orange- 
pink buds unfold slowly. I under- 
stand, however, that Cheerful does 
not bloom so well late in the season 
as it does in the spring and early 
summer. 

I hear many complaints about Los 
Angeles, although it blooms well in 
some gardens. Unless given very close 
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attention it succumbs to black spot. 
Lolita Armour is another Rose from 
the Pacific coast which is not meet- 


ing expectations in the East. Not only 
is it susceptible to black spot, but the 
flowers droop badly. 

Those in charge of the Rose gar- 
den at Franklin Park, Boston, con- 
sider Willowmere as the most satis- 
factory, all things considered, among 
the bush Roses to be found there. Its 
clear pink body color is lit up by 
brilliant shadings of light orange, pro- 
ducing an unusually fine effect. This 
is almost an indispensable Rose for 
the small garden, for it blooms stead- 
ily all summer, makes very strong 
growth and is one of the last of the 
Roses to succumb to mildew or black 
spot. It is a Rose, however, which 
should be allowed to grow freely in 
order to get best results. If pruned 
but little it will produce an amazing 
number of flowers. 

Mrs. Foote’s garden at Marble- 
head is again demonstrating the truth 
of its owner’s contention that the 
cutting of long stems and hard prun- 





THE ROSE CHEERFUL IS WELL NAMED 
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ing reduces the floral display. It is 
seldom that more than two or three 
inches of stem are removed with any 
Rose in this garden. In fact, very 
little eutting is done, and new eyes 
come out all along the stems which 
would, according to the old practice, 
be taken off. The flowers may not be 
quite so large, and yet no one would 
note any lack of size. Many of the 
bushes in this garden are remark- 
able for their height. There are plants 
of Frau Karl Druschki, Margaret 
Dickson, and Her Majesty ten feet 
high with stems like those of small 
trees. With such a conspicuous ex- 
ample before them it is probable that 
amateurs will be much less prone in 
the future than in the past to give 
their plants hard cutting during the 
summer. 

The new climbing Rose Mary Wal- 
lace promises very well indeed. It re- 
sembles Christine Wright, but the 
petals do not fall so quickly. It makes 
strong growth and completely covers 
an arbor at Franklin Park, carrying 
great quantities of blooms. 

Perhaps I may mention briefly a 
few of the other Roses with which I 
have been impressed this season. 
Cupid is very lovely with 
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for Perfect Lawns/ 


Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety stretch of lawn 
that chokes out weeds before they can grow! A 
deep, thick, uniform turf that makes your home a 
beauty spot! That’s what you'll get if you plant 


Scott’s Creeping Bent. 


The New Super-Lawn 


Creeping Bent—long recognized as the ideal grass for golf 
ucing Super Lawns. 
sowing seed, you plant stolons or the chopped grass—and 
in a few weeks you have a luxuriant lawn like the deep green 


putting greens —is now prod 


pile cf a Turkish carpet! 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 


119 Main Street 
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Bent 







Instead of 







This little book ““Bent Lawns” 
is free toyou. Itisavaluable 
treatise on how you can have 
beautiful lawns. Write today 
for your copy. 








single | 


bluish-pink flowers set off by golden | 


stamens. Souvenir de Georges Beck- 


with somewhat resembles the Lyon | 


Rose and has better foliage. ‘The 
flowers are enormous, and in color a 


blending of salmon-pink and yellow. | 


Luey F. Davis is a surpassingly 


lovely white variety, very double and | 


heavy. Rose Marie, not especially new 
and of American birth, is becoming 
widely appreciated for its very de- 
pendable qualities. It is a clean rose- 


pink color, fragrant and produced on | 
unusually long, vigorous plants. It is | 
a rose which can be recommended | 


freely to amateurs. 

No Rose growing in my own gar- 
den has given greater pleasure this 
season than the climbing Dr. Huey, 
perhaps because this is the first sea- 
son in which it has bloomed freely. 
The number of flowers which this 
variety produces is astonishing. It is 
astonishing, too, to find them remain- 
ing on the plant day after day with 
but little loss of beauty, even when 
the weather is hot. The red flowers 
are so deep in color that they are 
almost mahogany, and the growth of 
the canes, while not rampant, is 
vigorous. Altogether this is a Rose to 
tie to. 

In another garden I recently came 
across Grootendorst grown as a 
hedge, at least 200 feet long and in 
full bloom. It is hard to imagine a 
more delightful hedge, as Grooten- 


PEONIES © 


Our little list is large in service. It 
describes the right kind of root; tells 
how and when to plant, and how to 
care for it in both summer and winter; 
is full of brief suggestions that lead to 
success and is free. Of course we have 
the better varieties. If we have your 
name you will receive our Gladiolus 
List of New Austin Originations too. 
Drop in and see us, we have something 
nice to show you and visitors are al- 
ways welcome. 


AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS 
Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Austin, Props. | 
356 North Freedom Street 
Ravenna, Ohio 


RAIN at your 


flow often have . 


egoetcgeig COMMAND with 


Gi By 


MARCH 
Automatic Showers 


Don’t wait! 


Nurserymen, florists, 
estate owners, and 
growers of truck and 
small fruits — These 
Folders Free While 
They Last. 


CHARLES O. WILSON 
Eastern Agent PORTLAND, ME. 

















ROLANDHURST NURSERIES 
Fine Peonies and Standard Iris 


Large stock of Therese, Lady Duff, 
Tourangelle, Solange, Primevere and Mme. 
Jules Dessert. 

Limited amount of newer varieties with 
high ratings. 

Guaranteed true to name 
J. BAILEY 
Hebron, Maryland 
On the Del-Mar-Via Eastern Shore 











Generous Clumps of Hardy Perennials 


12 for $2.50 
Postpaid within the third zone 
All different and choice varieties 
An inexpensive way to start a hardy 
border this Fall 
MRS. BETTY K. FARR 
412 Salem Street Woburn, Mass. 











Ghe Cottage Gardens 


LANSING, MICH. 


40-page 
color-illustrated 
catalog of 


PEONIES AND 
IMPORTED 


HOLLAND BULBS 
will be gladly sent 
free upon request 








- RHODODENDRONS 


Azaleas, Hollies & Boxwood 
Hemlocks a specialty 
Each Ten 
T. Caroliniana (spec.) B & B 
1 to 2 feet $2.50 $24.00 
T. Canadensis (spec.) B & B 
1 to 2 feet 1.75 15.00 


Where quality and quantity combine 
prices 


Get 
BLUE RIDGE NURSERY AND BULB FARM 
One each of Arnols, Azure, Chester 
J. Hunt, Fro, Lohengrin, Mrs. Alan 


Sevier, N. C. 

I Fray. Hebe, $1.00. One each of 
Archeveque, Blue Jay, Cecile Minturn, Dal- 
marius, Hector, Lord of June, White Knight, 
$2.00. One each of Afterglow, Ambassadeur, 
Q. A. Williamson, Ochracea Coerulea, Petit 


Vitry, Queen Caterina, Oluny, Wyomissing, 
$5.00. 


Correctly labeled, Postpaid 
Greenlands Iris Gardens, Ashland, Va. 








DREER’S 


Midsummer Catalogue 
will help you get the best results 
with Vegetables and Flowers. It 
contains a complete list of Season- 
able Seeds, as well as winter and 
spring flowering Bulbs, and tells 
you when to plant them. Order 
your Bulbs now, to be sure of them 
for fall. 
Write for free copy, and please 
mention “Horticulture” 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
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eZ a Flowers 
She Telegraphed 
Hloriil” Anywhere 


124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 














BOSTON 
LM hien 
Florist 


67 BEACON STREET 
Phones: Haymarket 0281-0282 

















UNDER THE PARK ST. CHUROHW 








BOSTON, MASS. 


HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Ave. 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 
Flowers 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 













NEW YORK, N. Y. 
¢ 


369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 

Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 
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dorst makes a very strong but shapely 
plant four or five feet high, with 


rugosa-like foliage. The bright red 


flowers are about the size of a Carna- 
tion, and the petals are fluted in much 
the same way, creating a very unu- 
sual effect and winning the variety 
the name sometimes given it of Car- 
nation-flowered Rose. 

It would be possible to ramble on 
to the extent of many pages about the 
Roses seen in different gardens, but 
I would mention just one more be- 
cause in my opinion it ought to be 
more widely known. This is Mrs. 
Charles Lanplough. I understand that 
this variety was introduced as an ex- 
hibition Rose, but I have seen it in 
two gardens this year where it has 
been growing with great vigor and 
producing a fair number of flowers. 
These flowers are cream white of un- 
usually fine form. They have long 
stems and make a very attractive ap- 
pearance in the garden. I think that 
this variety wili eventually become 
well known. 





GLADIOLUS EXHIBITION 


The Annual exhibition of the Amer- 
ican Gladiolus Society and the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society will be 
held at Horticultural Hall, August 21- 
22, opening at 3 o’clock on Saturday. 
A lecture will be given each day, and 
the exhibition and lectures will be free. 


Hillcrest Gardens 
Lectures 


The following lectures will be 
giver: at 


HILLCREST GARDENS 


Wellesley Street, Weston, Mass. 





Wednesday Afternoons 
at 3.30 o’clock 


Readers of Horticulture are 
welcome 


August 4. ‘‘Wild Flowers and Birds of New 
England,’’ by Mrs. Harriet Upham Goode, of 
Birdacres, Sharon, Mass. 


August 11. ‘‘Toads in Our Gardens,’’ by 
Miss Hilda E. Karns, the Children’s Museum 
of Boston. 


August 18. ‘‘Qualifications for a Camp 
Counselor,’’ by Mr. Burdette Johnson, a Hill- 
crest boy. 

pages 25. ‘*Whistling of Bird Notes,’’ by 
Mr harles Orawford Gorst, who calls the 
birds to him by whistling their notes. 

September 1. ‘‘Questions on Our Native 
Birds,’’ by Miss Inez A. Perry, Sudbury, 
Mass. 

September 6. Labor Day. The boys will 
read their papers, which will be judged by 
the following: 

Mr. George Tilghman, headmaster of the 
Morristown School for boys, Morristown, N. 
J.; Mr. Henry A. Frost, principal of the 
Cambridge School of Domestic and Landscape 
Architecture; Mrs. A. M. Hume, writer of 
articles on Gardens in the Boston ‘‘Evening 
Transcript.’’ 
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Six Rare Rock Plants 


Each 
Talinum Calycinum 
Rose and Gold Flowers on slen- 
Oe Se  cevccuccastede -60 


Mazus Rugosus 

Oddly lip-shaped flowers, creep- 

oe , are eee 40 
Sedum Sieboldi 

Delightful bluish stems and 


leaves tipped pink, 6” ....... .30 
Ss a Glabra 
arpets the 


ound with tiny 


white starr looms, %’ .30 
Sedum Dasyphyllum 
Miniature bluish leaves, scarcely 
handy 6pih- a> Wilewe wae 40 


Pure white flowers, gray foliage .40 


$2.40 
One of each, mailed free, $2.00 
Roderick M. Crocket & Co. 
100 Union Ave. N. 
Cranford, N. J. 











Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 


BOSTON, - : MASS. 








Burpee’s 


Sweet Peas 








Rock Garden Plants 
and Alpines 
Perennials—Shrubs 

WESTON NURSERIES 


Weston Mass. 








ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 














Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CoO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
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’s F Iri 
Farr’s Famous Irises Wr Bucs LEAVE HomE 
August is the best time in the year to move Irises. Our 
osihualian includes the Famous Farr Seedlings together with KILLS ALL INSECTS AND BUGS 
the world’s best introductions, none of which are rated less The standard and best insecticide for your flowers, shrubs, 
than 7 points by the A. I. S. P : evergreens, vegetables, etc. For years it has been used by the 
All these superb Irises are fully described in our booklet most exacting florists and estate superintendents. 
Better Plants by Farr. If you do not have a copy please write Absolutely harmless and clean—ideal for small homes. 
us and one will be mailed promptly. : This Trade Mark on every can 
Appreciation Collection No. 3 WaB __ FREE: 
Athene. White. Recommended Hy DUGS Write for @ copy 
8.0 Baronet. Deep blue. of Wilson’s Spray 
8.4 Cretonne, Bronzy maroon. Twelve by the officers Calendar (gives 
8.7 Crusader. Light violet-blue. “ f the Gard you correct month 
8.3 Dimity. White and pale lavender. Irises 0 e arden in which to spray 
8.2 Drake. Clear blue. Club of Amer- your different 
Dusky Maid. Buff and mauve- for Only , plants). In writ- 
purple. ica. ing mention your 
Mrs. Tinley. Violet-blue, gold 5 00 ; dealer. 
blotch. e Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Of. 
8.2 Roseway. Reddish pink. “ For Sale by Seed stores, Florists and Hardware stores. If not 
8.0 Sarpedon. Bluish viclet. Postpaid obtainable at your dealer, write us. 
8.1 Stamboul. Violet-blue. 
7.5 Zua. Ruffled lavender-white. One-half One 
Peony Planting Time is at Hand. Late August and Septem- Pint Quart 
ber is planting time if you want blooms next June. Peonies 40c ‘ $1.00 
are not included in our general catalogue, but are given in a 
special folder which will be sent on request. Dept. E 
FARR NURSERY CO. Springfield New Jersey 
134 Garfield Avenue Wyomissing, Pa. pe 
























































TH RE E PLEASE USE THIS 
SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
IMPORTANT (If you want an uncut copy of this number to file, 
B O OK S we will gladly send it on application. ) 
| | ares pide Vida G6 Gndt'nssébseeeeer 
by ERNEST H. WILSON 
(Chincee Wileea) SN .6 Mgtigainns aalee eae ae sinteatlbe® 
Assistant Director of the | City or Town ....... Sie ateew teeteeeeeeee | 
Arnold Arboretum 
Se, es eee Saambene wud 
Price 
America’s Greatest Garden ....$3.00 Amount Enclosed .............. me 
Aristocrats of the Garden ...... 5.00 (One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 
Lilies of Eastern Asia ......... 7.50 
Horticulture 
Orders taken at the office of 
HORTICULTURE 300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston, Mass. BOSTON, MASS. 
| = 
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Queen Caterina. 
Dream. 


color range. 


Charles N. Dennett 


HILLSIDE IRIS 


Three of the Best 


Lavender violet self with a silvery glistening sheen. 
Nearly a perfect pink, a beauty. 

Shekinah. Creamy yellow with a rich glowing center of deeper yellow. 
All three grow about three feet high with perfect carriage and branching 
and in our estimation no newer varieties have as yet supplanted them in their 


Hillside Gardens 


Estes Street, Amesbury, Massachusetts 











Kemp’s Orchid Flowered Japanese Iris 


A new strain of wonderfully beautiful 
Hybrid seedlings, now being offered for 
the first time. Eighteen varieties. Send 
for descriptive list. 


J. A. KEMP (Originator) 
Little Silver New Jersey 


NEW ENGLAND » | 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 
EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 

for Year Book 


* 














IRIS PRICE LIST 
Sent on Request 
Mons. Oliver Perthuis 
$3.00 


White & Johnson Carnation Co. 
Wakefield, Mass. 





Orchadotte Nurseries 


Specialize in 
IRIS, PEONIES, PHLOX 
Box H. West Point, Pa. 
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Spetwen Trees and Young Stock 
of Japan Roseflowering and Weeping 
Cherries 


Flowering Orab in very large assortment 
of kinds and sizes 
Azaleas — Dwarf Boxwood 
Complete Oatalogue on Request 
A. B. WO ET ‘‘The Garden Nurseries’’ 
232 Montgomery Ave., Narberth, Pa. 





“American Pillar” and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 
Send 











T for our list 
e 
WEST GROVE 
CONARD-PYLE 
COMPANY * PENNA. 





Rosert Pruz, President 


STAR BRAND ROSES 








EVERGREENS SHRUBS 


The Best of Perennials 
BLUE HILL NURSERIES 


South Braintree Mass. 



















Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 
_. competitors. Crowded 
al with opportunity for money- 
making and big fees. $5,000 to 
~ $10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
Easy to master under our correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We assist 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 
American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 





Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 
Send us your list 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY OO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 

















NATIVE PLANTS AND BULBS 


A complete list of available native 
plants, ferns, bulbs, and orchids, 
free on request. Also Rockery and 
Alpine plants. 

Plants from this Nursery for Fall 
delivery will be freshly dug, care- 
fully packed, and their arrival in 
good condition is guaranteed. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES 
Shelburne, Vermont 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 


Summer Squashes will keep on bear- 
ing until frost if the Squashes are 
harvested as soon as they are ready. 
This is true of the Vegetable Marrows. 
They are not good when they get so 
hard that the thumbnail cannot read- 
ily be pressed into the skin so as to 
leave a mark. Vegetable Marrows, 
however, need not be thrown away if 
they get hard, because they make ex- 
cellent Squash pies. The rind of Vege- 
table Marrows, too, can be used to 
good advantage in. making swect 
pickles. It is unfortunate that this ex- 
cellent vegetable is not grown more 
widely in American gardens. 

It pays in the garden to place short 
pieces of boards under both the Musk- 
melons and the Watermelons, or else 
to stand the Melons on end. When this 
plan is followed there is less likeli- 
hood that wire worms will work their 
way into them. Moreover, the fruit 
will ripen much more uniformly than 
when it is left undisturbed, and will 
look better when cut for the table. 
Some persons are puzzled to tell when 
Melons are ripe. As a rule the fruit 
will begin to crack around the stems 
and the latter will part easily from 
the Melons when the time for harvest- 
ing has arrived. 

Be sure to tie up the heads of your 
Cauliflower as soon as the white part, 
which is called the curd, begins to 
show. If the curds are exposed to the 
sun, they will soon turn brown, after 
which nothing that can be done will 
make them presentable. It is a simple 
matter to gather the leaves over the 
heads and fasten them with a piece 
of raffia or soft twine. Some garden- 
makers thrust a sharp stick through 
the leaves but it is better to use string. 

Garden-makers are usually advised 
to remove the side leaves from their 
Brussels Sprouts in order that the 
miniature Cabbages which extend up 
and down the stalks may have more 
room to develop. Yet experience has 
shown that this practice is not neces- 
sary if the plants are spaced reason- 
ably far apart. If they are crowded, 
the removal of some leaves may help 
the development of the sprouts but 
otherwise it is best not to trim them. 
In any event, it is very important to 
leave the rosette of leaves at the top 
of each plant. 





For Your Potting Soil and Your 
Wild Garden 
One bushel of screened and dried 
WOODS SOIL, F.O.B. Shelburne, 
for $2.00 cash with order. 
GARDENSIDE NURSERIES 
Shelburne, Vermont 
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The easiest way to make the gar- 
den more fertile is to sow a cover 
crop this fall, plowing it in next 
spring. Probably Rye is the best crop 
to use in the north but Crimson Clover 
is better in sections warm enough so 
that it will live through the winter. 
Rye is especially valuable for subur- 
banites who keep poultry, as the 
feathered tenants may be allowed to 
feed on it throughout the winter when 
the ground is not covered with snow. 
It is not necessary to plant the whole 
garden to a cover crop. Seeds may be 
put in whenever a few rows of early 
vegetables are removed. 





SOWING PANSY SEED 


Too much emphasis cannot be laid 
upon the necessity of purchasing the 
very best seed possible when Pansies 
are to be grown. Several remarkably 
fine strains are being developed abroad 
as well as in this country. They give 
flowers the size and beauty of which 
constitute a revelation to persons who 
are familiar only with flowers of the 
old fashioned type. 

The seed should be sown at once. 
Pansies like rich soil in which there 
is plenty of well rotted manure. It is 
well to make raised beds about three 
feet wide, digging them over until the 
soil is fine and smooth. The seeds may 
be sown in shallow drills two inches 
apart and covered very lightly. Some 
growers use only a little sand over the 
seed. Others are experimenting with a 
fine covering of peat moss. It is prob- 
able that the dried leaf mould now 
being put on the market will be very 
useful in making up beds, especially 
in land which is not naturally friable. 
It is important to give the soil a good 
wetting after the seed has been sown. 
There is danger, of course, of washing 
the seed out. This is avoided by using 
a very fine spray or by extending a 
strip of burlap over the bed, allowing 
the water to flow gently over it. 

It is well to cover the bed with a 
little hay or if this is not available 
with peat moss to retain the moisture 
until the seedlings appear. The beds 
must never be allowed to dry out, al- 
though it may be necessary to water 
them twice a day. On the other hand 
too much water must be avoided after 
the plants are up. 

It is wise to transplant Pansies when 
they are well started, setting them in 
another raised bed where there is good 
drainage and where they can be left 
through the winter. They will start 
blooming before fall and may be pro- 
tected with hay when cold weather 
comes. 


There is an advantage in carrying 
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Name Color  "Wee,Per 


Pride of Haarlem Rose Carmine - $4.50 
Clara Butt - - - Salmon Pink - 4.25 
Valentin - - - - Light Violet - 6.50 
- + Delicate Lilac - 4.50 

- + Carmine Crimson 5.75 
Baronne de La 


Tonnaye - - - Vivid Pink - 4.50 
InglescombeYellow Clear Yellow - 4.50 
Golden Bronze- - Golden Hue - 5.00 
Cardinal Manning Rosy Violet - 5.00 
Zulu - - « « = Almost Black - 4.25 


Special collection of above: 


1000 bulbs—100 of each . $42.00 
500 bulbs— 50 ofeach . 21.50 


ream - - 
Bartigon - - 








Produce the Anticipated Results 


Contracts with the Holland growers specified largest sizes. Therefore 
in ordering you are assured the choice of their stock. 

Plant bulbs in quantity this fall for a gorgeous display of radiant 
blooms next Spring. For your consideration a selection of a few of 
the outstanding varieties of Darwin and Breeder Tulips are listed below. 


Catalog illustrated in colors lists a great variety of Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, Peonies, Lilies, etc. Sent free on request. Write for it today. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Seedsman, Department J 


(Established 1870) 
118-122 So. First St., Rockford, III. 





Superfine Collections 
Largest Size Bulbs 


Varieties 100 50 


Darwin Tulips 15 $3.75 $1.95 
Breeder Tulips 10 4.00 2.10 

geTulips 8 3.50 1.85 
Crocus ° 5 2.50 1.30 
Narcissus . 5 9.75 5.00 











All Prices Include Transportation 
Charges to Your Home 


























Michells 
LawnGrass 
Seeds 
Phila. 




















IL Madison, N. J. | 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 





A spray remedy for green, black, white 
fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 
sucking insects. | 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables. 


VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle werms, root lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Ce. 








Import Your Dutch Bulbs Direct 


From Van’t Hof & Blokker, Limmen, Holland 
Orders accepted to Sept. 15th 

Prices F.0.B. New York Import Only 

Catalogue containing instructions on request 


Representative in United States and Canada: 
H. B. McCREADY 
70 King St., W. Toronto 2, Canada 








You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry Kurume Azaleas 
Cotoneasters Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, 
rock plants and rare shrubs not 

found commonly listed. 
EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 











DEL 


ad WREXHAM strain 


New crop SEEDS now ready 
Hoodacres or Wrexham, $1.00 packet 
Order PLANTS now for fall shipment 

Catalog 
CHAS. F. BARBER 
(Mail and wire) TROUTDALE, OREGON 

_ (New location) 

Columbia River Highway, near Portland 
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Clearance Sale 


to be continued— 


We have many varieties of 
Tris and Peonies remaining 
but not many plants of any 
one variety. We must sur- 
render possession of prop- 
erty next fall and must dis- 
pose of all stock before 
close of the season. Prices 
are quoted with that end in 
view. 


This is an unusual oppor- 
tunity to purchase high 
grade stock at exception- 
ally low prices. 


Lists of varieties unsold, 
with prices, will be sent on 
request. 


MOVILLA GARDENS 
Haverford, Pa. 








HARDY PERENNIAL FLOWER 
PLANTS 





For Summer and Fall Planting 


Delphinium, MHollyhock, Bleeding 
Heart, Siberian Wallflower, Hardy 
Carnation, Oriental and _ Iceland 
Poppy, Columbine, Foxglove, Canter- 
bury Bells, Phlox, Sweet William, 
Hardy Sweet Pea, Hardy Aster and 
seventy other varieties of perennial 
flower plants, all perfectly hardy, liv- 
ing outdoors during winter. Also 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry, 
Grape, Gooseberry, Currant, Asparagus, 
Privet, Barberry plants; Roses, 
Shrubs, Tulips, Hyacinths, Orocuses, 
for fall planting. Oatalogue free. 
HARRY M. SQUIRES, 


Hampton Bays New York 








IRISES 


DWARF SIBERIAN 
STANDARD JAPANESE 
INTERMEDIATE 


Mr. and Mrs. 
WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 


SUNNYMEDE GARDENS 
Sharon, Mass. 


Twenty miles from Boston 
Visitors Welcomed 











WANTED 


A rapidly growing New England concern 
dealing in nursery stock and horticultural 
supplies, and doing extensive work in land- 
scaping and forestry, has several openings for 
first-class men with training in horticultural 
subjects. Positions offer excellent opportuni- 
ties for advancement in salary and responsi- 
bilities. Opening now in office, landscape, 
and nursery departments. 

Give details of training, experience and pre- 
vious salary in first letter. 

Address Horticulture ‘‘F’’ 
300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston 
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at least some of the plants through 
the winter in a cold frame as they can 
be made to bloom earlier and can be 
forced in the house in late winter if 
desired. 





DELPHINIUM BLIGHT 


Dear Sir:—I am not convinced that 
what is called Delphinium blight is a 
fungous disease. Writers still persist 
in recommending Bordeaux mixture, 
Copper solution, Del-Bli, Qua-Sul etce., 
but users still have trouble with blight. 
On the other hand, where contact 
killers were “ignorantly” used from 
the time the plants were set out and 
again in the Spring when the old 
crowns are sending up new growth, 
the Delphiniums have apparently been 
entirely free from the blight. Does 
this not indicate the presence of a 
living organism rather than a vegetable 
parasite? Has it occurred to any one 
that there is a similarity in the ap- 
pearance of a “blighty” Delphinium 
and a “mitey” Cyclamen? 

Some one else’s opinion based on 
experimental experience might be il- 
luminating and helpful. 

—R. M. Crockett. 
Cranford, N. J. 





PLANTING EVERGREENS 


This is the most desirable season 
for the planting of evergreens, espe- 
cially if they can be given an abund- 
ance of water. Careful records have 
been kept for a long time at the nur- 
sery of Harlan P. Kelsey in Tops- 
field, Mass., which show that ever- 
greens moved in late July and early 
August have given better results 
than when transplanted at any other 
period in the year. It is true that they 
can be moved satisfactorily at any 
time in the fall, but early August is 
especially to be recommended. This is 
true of both the conifers and the 
broad-leafed evergreens. 


The fact must be kept in mind at | 


the same time that no evergreens can 
be expected to stand the shock of 
transplanting if the roots are exposed. 
Success hinges upon the ability of the 
man doing the work to keep a perfect 
ball of earth around the roots, which 
usually means encasing this ball in 
burlap. 

It is well in planting evergreens to 
leave a little depression instead of 
mounding up the earth around the 
trunk, as is sometimes done. This de- 
pression will catch the rainfall and 
help to supply the moisture which is 
needed. 
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Glorious Combinations 


Our 1927 dahlia and gladiolus 
Catalog will contain many original 
suggestions for fascinating color 
groupings of hundreds of gorgeous 
dahlias and exquisite gladiolus. Re- 
serve your free copy now. 


CARL SALBACH 
Originator and Grower 
309 Creston Road, Berkeley, California 








Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 














We Have the Finest Collections 


Crawlord Gardens fay asa we 





- ri want to 
yey | onics, . share them 
eX 4 Perenn IS with you. 
. Get our 
LaPorte. Ind. catalogue. 

















The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Make a Specialty of fine and 
rare varieties 

GRACE STURTEVANT, Prop. 

Wellesley Farms Massachusetts 












Valley Junction P. O. 


ROSEFIELD’S SUPERB 
PEONIES 


Over 150 choicest varieties 
Catalog free 
ROSEFIELD PEONY GARDENS 





Des Moines, Iowa 








Gladioli of Merit 


E. PARKER HAWES 


66 Bradfield Avenue 
Roslindale Mass. 














DELPHINIUMS 


Highly selected. New forms, new col- 
ors from originator direct—San Rafael, 
California. 734 Eastern cities have 
them. 1143 new gardens try them this 


"VANDERBILT HYBRIDS 
NEWELL F. VANDERBILT 
San Rafael, Calif. 
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SUMMER CARE OF CREEPING 
BENT 


A Creeping Bent lawn is like a suit 
of clothes, you’ve got to take care of 
it if you want it to look well. 

The trying period for a Creeping 
Bent lawn is summer. Then periods 
of hot, dry, burning weather fairly 
seorch the life out of growing things. 
The native of the tropies protects his 
head from the glaring sun with that 
familiar white hat which seems to ab- 
sorb the sun’s ray. Creeping, Bent 


should have that protection in the form 
of top-dressing which covers the ex- 
posed roots and keeps them from dry- 
ing up under the glaring sun. 

The best advice to the owner of a 
Bent lawn is feed it. To counteract un- 
favorable weather give it extra favor- 
able treatment. Some Bent lawns may 
not suffer from summer exposure, if 
shaded part of the day and watered 
regularly, but a top dressing of rather 
light loam soil in the late spring is a 
great help; then the exposed roots are 
covered and a new supply of plant 
food is provided. 

A month later the lawn may be 
given a treatment with sulphate of 
amonia. There is less danger of burn- 
ing the grass if the application is 
made in solution. Two pounds in ten 
gallons of water to every one thousand 
square feet is sufficient. Follow the 
application with a good sprinkling so 
that the sulphate will be washed off 
the grass and into the ground. 

Water is as essential to Bent grass 
as gas to a motor. The owner of a 
Creeping Bent lawn will recall how 
necessary regular watering was during 
the early stages of growth. If that 
same systematic program is followed 
during the hot summer months a 
Creeping Bent lawn will look fresh 
and vigorous while surrounding lawns 
are brown and parched. 

Perhaps it is just as well not to 
mow the lawn too frequently during 
July and August, but it is a mistake 
to let Bent grass grow more than two 
inches high at any time. The creeping 
tendency should ever be encouraged. 
A long blade is taking the moisture 
and plant food from the soil which 
may better be used in stimulating root 
growth, and it is that thick matted 
turf which gives weeds the “strangle- 
hold.” 

With proper care a Creeping Bent 
lawn can be so kept that it will main- 
tain the fresh greenness of spring right 
through the most trying season of the 
year. 

—Charles B. Mills. 
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in Boston. 


own garden. 


perennials and evergreens. 











Not Open Sundays 


Cherry Hill 
Peonies 


Won the President’s Cup, the first prize for display, 
and many other firsts at the great Flower Show just held 
The Cherry Hill exhibit at this show was 
generally conceded to be one of the finest ever staged in 
America. The exhibit at our home grounds has attracted 
thousands of persons this season. 

These prize-winning Peonies may be grown in your 
Make your selection from our list. 


We also have a remarkable collection of Irises, hardy 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 


T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc. 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Catalog 














So used for 35 years. 
For pamphlets worth having write B. HAMMOND, Beacon, New York 





CABBAGE WORMS Pestroyed by Dust- 
ing with HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 





SOLD BY ALL SEED DEALERS. 





PEAT MOSS (GPM) 


Ideal for mulching—$4.00 per bale 
Immediate delivery, f. o. b. Boston 
FISKE SEED COMPANY 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 











Improve Your Soil- 


How To Transplant 
EVERGREENS 


AUGUST is a good month to transplant 
Evergreens. Mix planting soil, 2 parts earth, 
1 part Hyper-Humus and water freely. Hyper- 
Humus retains the moisture and helps feed 
the rootlets. 

Odorless — Weedless — Lasting 
1-100 Ib. Bag $1.50 4-100 Ib. Bags $5.00 
1 Ton in Bags $20.00 
Write for car-lot prices 
Rich, black humus, practically neutral, care- 
fully prepared and free from all inert matter. 
A strictly high-grade product. Order your 

supply today. 3 
Free Booklet, “Soil Improvement,” 
on Request 


HYPER-HUMUS COMPANY 
Dept. 14 Newton, New Jersey 


Hyper-Humus 


“Puts the Top in Top Soil “ 





POWER CULTIVATOR 


Does the work of four men 


North Abington ° ° 


RED-E 


or one horse 
Write for Literature 


LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 
NURSERIES 


(Eastern Distributors) 
Mass. 











There will be an opportunity for a 
limited number of young women to 
study the trees, 
flowers used in ornamental planting, 
at the Red Oak Nurseries during Au- 


gust. 


DANIEL A. CLARKE, A.B., B.A.S. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
for STUDY of 
ORNAMENTAL 
PLANTS 


shrubs, and hardy 


For particulars address 


Fiskeville, R. I. 
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Wellesley Peonies Eight Months After Planting 

















The question is often asked, “Will Peonies planted this fall flower next year?” I do not know. A customer in Kansas 
writes, “Of the 27 Peonies you sent me last fall, only 3 failed to bloom this year, the other 24 having 2 to 7 large flowers 
each.” A customer in Waban, Mass., says that she planted 2 dozen last November, and everyone flowered this year. 

The Peonies pictured above were planted in October 1925, and photographed June 29, 1926. They are the kind we send 
our customers, and, if they bloomed this year, is there any reason why they should not bloom for you next year? I also 
grow Iris. May I send you a copy of my catalogue to tell you more? Thank you! 


GEO. N. SMITH, 167 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 























A Garden of Rare Plants 
is a Source of Real Joy 


ARE and unusual plants add distinction to small home 
grounds, as well as large estates. Most of them are 
so reasonable in price that you can well afford to 

replace common varieties with these new and unusual 
specimens. 


Eight Uncommon Cotoneasters 


Some of these come from China, others from Europe. In 
normal winters they are evergreen, and the roots are 
entirely hardy. 


Cotoneaster adpressa (Creeping Cotoneaster), 3-4 in. 
high, $1.50 each, $12.50 for ten. 

Cotoneaster humifusa, 2-4 in. high, $1.50 each, $12.50 
for ten. 

Cotoneaster microphylla wheeleri (Rockspray), 3-4 in. 
high, $1 each, $9 for ten. 

Cotoneaster rotundifolia (Round-Leaf Cottoneaster), 
6-12 in. high, $1.50 each, $12.50 for ten. 

Cotoneaster divaricata (Spreading Cotoneaster), 2-3 
ft. high, $2.50 each, $22.50 for ten. 

Cotoneaster foveolata, 3-4 ft. high, $2.50 each, $22.50 


for ten. 

Cotoneaster simonsi (Simons Cotoneaster), 3-4 ft. 
high, $1 each. 

Cotoneaster zabeli, 2-3 ft. high, $2.50 each, $22.50 
for ten, 


We shall be pleased to send you full information about 
rare evergreens, flowering shrubs and ground covers. If 
you plan to change your garden plans this fall write us. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box E Westbury, L. I., New York 




















BOBBINK & ATKINS 





Ask for 
Catalog 


V isit 
Nursery 





ROSES 


We have a special list of pot-grown Climbing and other 
Roses, which we shall be glad to mail upon request. 


PEONIES AND IRISES 


Ask for our special pamphlet of Peonies and Irises. Our 
Catalog, Hardy Herbaceous Plants, contains a complete 
list of Old-Fashioned Flowers and Rock Garden Plants, 
many of which we have growing in pots for Summer 
Planting. Beautifully illustrated in color and black. It 
contains an especially instructive alphabetical table of 
Hardy Herbaceous Plants, indicating Flowering Period, 
approximate height and color. 


POT-GROWN PLANTS AND VINES 


We are growing in pots for summer planting, Japanese 
Holly, Evergreen Hawthorn, Euonymus in variety, Wis- 
teria, Honeysuckle, Silver Lace Vine —all are described 
in our catalog of Evergreens. 


In your request for Catalog, it is important to state 
definitely what you intend to plant 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists Rutherford, New Jersey 
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